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ALL OUR READERS who are interested in aggressive Christian 
work, especially in the conditions most characteristic of our 
times, will be glad to have a further installment in this issue of 
Rev. Edwin H. Byington’s trenchant discussion of Open-Air 
Preaching. We believe that Mr. Byington has put his finger 
on a shameful fact when he claims that Great Britain has far 
outstripped the United States in the fidelity and effectiveness 
of this branch of evangelistic agencies. We trust that every 
one of our readers will ponder the burning appeal he is mak- 
ing forareform in this particular. Its application is not merely 
*to city parishes, nor to ministers as a class, but to every alert 
Christian worker. 

In this connection we beg to announce that early in 1892 we 
expect to publish a handbook by Mr. Byington on Open-Air 
Preaching, historically and practically considered. The book 
wil] contain about 100 pages, with some illustrations. It will 
include the three articles already published in our pages, with 
perhaps twice as much entirely new material. In order to bring 
the book within the reach of pastors, evangelists, Y. M. C. A. 
workers, and others, its price will be placed at only 50 cents per 
copy in paper, and 75 cents in cloth. Advance orders may be 
filed with THE REcorD now. 
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THE THOUGHTFUL OBSERVER cannot avoid being continually 
impressed with the growing power of cosmopolitan relations 
and of cosmopolitan motives. Striking examples might be found 
in the impress which the whole civilized world is making, for ex- 
ample, on the new States of Central and Southern Africa, and 
on the new order of thought, government, and society in Japan ; 
as well as in the strenuous pressure that is being exerted from 
outside to correct abuses against common humanity and com- 
mon justice in Russia and China. Even our own momentous 
questions concerning immigration and its attendant facts may 
be viewed as our peculiar experience of cosmopolitan intercom- 
munication. While as yet these international relations and 
influences are mainly expressed or manifested in terms of com- 
merce or migration or of political activity, the Christian cannot 
fail to feel in them the march of God’s mighty plan that “the 
kingdom of the world shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ.” 


THE RECENT ORDINATION of Mr. H. D. Sleeper, ‘91, with 
the expectation that he would devote himself specially to prac- 
tical church music, raises an interesting question. One of the 
oldest members of the council remarked, after the exercises, 
that he had had not a little new light from them on the whole 
matter of church music. ‘Might not that, great problem,” said 
he, “be permanently cleared up if our churches would gradually 
take the position of insisting’ that all who are called to under- 
take the management of the musical arm of public worship be 
formally set apart or ordained to their office, so that they may 
be truly pastoral assistants?” This query will not seem in the 
least novel to any Hartford graduate since 1880. This Semi- 
nary has long been committed to a new departure in this mat- 
ter of music in public worship. We believe that there will be 


no peace, and certainly no valuable progress, until the essential 
similarity of the functions of pastor and choirmaster is clearly 
seen and adopted as a working principle. The School for 
Church Musicians, established here a year ago, is an effort di- 
rectly in this line. The churches are beginning to call loudly 
for pastoral assistants in their musical work. Such assistants 
must have something of a pastoral equipment, such as can best 
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be provided under the wing of a theological seminary. It is 
pleasant to be assured that for the right sort of men, duly 
trained, a pastoral recognition will be readily accorded. 


Tue Bisve is absolutely central in the Christian system as 
truly as the sun is the center of the solar system. God is light. 
There is no spiritual illumination apart from Him in any world. 
How He is pleased to reveal Himself to other worlds than ours 
He has not told us. To our world the great revelation of God 
is through the written Word. The Life was manifested. That 
Life is the Light of men. Its radiance comes to us through 
the Bible. We believe that God has ordained this centrality of 
the Scriptures as He has the centrality of the sun. The fact 
of centrality in the latter case is not disturbed by any theory of 
sun-spots or of color-blindness, or of the subjectivity of the sen- 
sation of light. Neither are the centrality and supremacy of 
the Bible disturbed by any theory of imperfections in the out- 
ward form of revelation, or of critical inability to see all it de- 
clares, or of human consciousness as a corrective of Biblical 
doctrine. The sun and the Bible are not easily removed from 
their God-appointed stations in His universe. 


IT IS INTERESTING to note the recent publication in Zhe 
Standard (Chicago) of an address on Biblical Criticism delivered 
by Professor William Arnold Stevens at the opening of the 
present session of Rochester Theological Seminary. It states 
most lucidly and admirably what Biblical criticism is, why it is 
indispensable, and what its limitations are. The discussion is 
refreshing in its scholarly tone, its reverent earnestness, and its 
breadth of view. It successfully mediates between the two 
dangerous extremes which we regret to see so much exemplified 
in many public utterances on this subject—the extreme that 
holds scientific examination of the Bible to be profanation, and 
the extreme that jauntily presumes to adjust all sacred history 
and revelation in accordance with some subjective speculation. 

It is a great disaster to true progress that there is such a 
deep chasm between the parties in this matter of Biblical criti- 
cism. The party names used are harmful. The one side claims 
to be “liberal,” “progressive,” “scientific,” and the other is 
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content to be “conservative.” Each side seems desirous above 
all things of annihilating its opponent. Infinite harm is result- 
ing, not only to the combatants’ spirit, but to the truth. Biblical 
criticism or investigation must always be carried on, both “lower” 
and “higher,” unless Christian doctrine is to be cut up by the 
root. The only legitimate object of such investigation, as of 
every kind of science, is the truth. Ilence, there cannot be any 
rightful objections to resu/ts as such. The so-called “liberals ” 
just now are claiming results, especially as to the Pentateuch 
and the Hebrew prophets, at which the “conservatives ’’ stand 
aghast. So far as the latter simply raise an outcry over the 
novelty or danger of the new views they take a position logically 
untenable and ethically pernicious, sinee if the alleged results 
are true they cannot be successfully denied or opposed. The 
only question is as to method. The contention of the wiser 
‘conservatives’ is simply, that the Wellhausen school uses a 
method which is (in large measure) scientifically vicious and 
which therefore issues in worthless results. 

Is it not in order for the “conservatives”’ to give up their 
name and the defensive position which it implies? No attitude 
is more awkward and inefficient than that of a knight whose 
horse has been thrown back on its haunches by the onset of an 
impetuous antagonist, and who is content to wait there for 
another assault. If the current methods of Biblical criticism are 
fallacious, their illogical character ought to be scientifically ex- 
posed and those who use them effectually branded as unscientific. 
But, more than this, the true “ conservatives’ should hasten to 
delineate a genuinely scientific method of Biblical investigation 
and to put it into active constructive operation, not so much for 
the discomfiture of speculative antagonists as for the supply of 
the Church with fresh and increasingly accurate supplies of truth. 
We believe that true scientific methods are to be found more 
fully developed among the “conservatives” than among the 
‘liberals.’” Evidence might be adduced from the curricula of 
some of our seminaries, and from the publication of such books, 
for example, as those of Principal Cave. But we also believe 
that true methods are only being imperfectly and timidly em- 


ployed in many cases, while precious energy is being wasted, 
especially in the newspaper press, in noisy contentions that are 
really of little importance. 





OPEN-AIR PREACHING AS A FACTOR IN CITY 
EVANGELIZATION. 


Greatness has been thrust upon our cities, at first delighting 
and then alarming us. To-day earnest men in every sphere of 
life are wrestling with the new and perplexing problems created 
by this rapid growth. The church has her share, and among 
them is the problem of city evangelization. Large numbers of 
people are away from all visible religious influences. The devil 
has mortgages on many down-town churches and is foreclosing 
rapidly. Often on Sunday the bell of the excursion-train ex- 
tends a more effectual call than the church chimes; and the 
“closed door” of the saloon successfully rivals the “open door” 
set before us by the Lord. In speaking of these non-church- 
going masses we say they have drifted away from the Church. 
They, on the other hand, stoutly assert that the Church has de- 
serted them, and is the guilty party. Neither deny the separa- 
tion. Whose the fault, God knows. Their reunion is the 
problem of city evangelization. 

To accomplish this we must adopt in our church work the 
cardinal principle of modern business methods. We are behind 
the times. A merchant managing his affairs as we do ours 
would not be able to pay ten cents on a dollar. ‘The children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of 
light.” In the business world to-day the demand does not seek 
the supply, but the supply seeks the demand, and if necessary 
awakens and even creates it. Upon this principle have our 
great business enterprises been erected. No longer do mer- 
chants wait for their customers. The wholesale houses send 
their traveling men. The retailers solicit orders and deliver 
goods. Everything is brought to a man these days — except 
the Gospel. The Church alone still follows the old plan, secur- 
ing a building, offering its treasures, and waiting for the demand 
to seek the spiritual supply. 

But this will not do. Non-church-goers cannot be drawn to 
the church simply by attractions offered there, however success- 
ful such inducements may be in drawing people from other 
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churches. A brilliant preacher told me that he repeated in a 
New York mission a series of sermons which in a New England 
town had crowded the church, but only one new auditor was 
drawn. Some years ago a famous evangelist held special ser- 
vices in another down-town New York mission. It was kept 
out of the papers, but widely advertised in the vicinity. Few 
came, until the up-town church-going people, hearing he was 
there, came down and crowded the church. I attended a service 
in the only church of a populous district in London. The 
music was wonderfully sweet and inspiring, but the singers 
numbered more than the audience. The strongest attraction, 
whether of sermon or song, within the church affects the world, 
the flesh, and the devil about as much as the latest sensation at 
a dive affects a spiritually-minded Christian. 

To succeed we must adopt this important business principle 
in our religious work: the spiritual supply must seek the de- 
mand, and if necessary revive or create it. Objections that this 
degrades the Gospel are not pertinent, for this is God’s way. 
He sent Moses, Isaiah, Jonah, and other prophets to the people, 
not the people to the prophets. We have reversed this divine 
method. We demand that the people shall seek the preacher. 
The Good Shepherd did not wait until the lost sheep stood at 
the door of the fold bleating for admittance. Christ did not 
wait until we knocked at the door of heaven, but from its por- 
tals he hastened while our feet were at the threshold of hell, 
and our hand stretched forth to knock there. The Son of Man 
came to seek the lost. What right have we to say that the lost, 
whom we are sent to save, must seek us. The responsibility 
rests upon us. Too often we shirk it. A minister said to me 
once: ‘The churches are practically saying to the people, ‘We 
have put the Gospel in this building. You may come here and 
get it, and find the way to heaven; or stay where you are, and 
go to hell.’ This assumption that a Christian’s responsibility 
terminates when he has given the good news to all willing to 
come and hear him is unscriptural. We cannot wash our hands 
at their failure to come to a place of worship appointed by us. 
If they refuse to heed the Gospel, the sin is indeed theirs : if, 
however, it is not brought to their hearing, the fault is ours. 
We must not leave thenralone. The doctrine of assez faire 
has no place in the creed of the church militant. 
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There are many turning the Church upside down with their 
theological teachings : whether or not such men are needed, we 
do need men who shall turn the churches zuszde out, that each 
pew may become an outside pulpit, preaching salvation to the 
portion of the city over against itself. Church buildings too 
often are huge “bushels” under which a glorious light is hid- 
den, instead of being candlesticks, sending rays of spiritual 
light in all directions. The words “ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature” are relegated to foreign missionary meetings. We 
emphasize it, when obedience by proxy is possible. But 
absolute and imperative is the command for us to present 
Christ to every creature within our cities. If it cannot be ac- 
complished by our regular church services, then must it be 
done some other way. One British Presbytery is right when it 
requires its ministers to go out to the people several times a 
year and preach in the open air. We, too, must go to the people 
in their houses, on the streets, in the parks, wherever we can 
get a hearing. House-to-house visitation is necessary and is 
effective in reaching mothers and children in their homes. 
Men and young people, working all day and going out generally 
in the evening, must be reached by open-air preaching, if at all. 
And this will reach them. Wherever in Great Britain and else- 
where it has been fairly tried, such people have listened to the 
message brought to them. The character of these audiences is 
well indicated by the fact that such services flourish best where 
there is a large non-church-going element. The two New York 
pastors, who complained that few of the crowds at their open- 
air meetings would follow them into the church, were witnesses 
to the need and opportunity of open-air preaching as a factor 
in city evangelization. 

The motives bringing them to listen are varied. This is 
true of a church congregation, also. But so long as they are 
willing to listen, the opportunity exists, and the preacher’s duty 
is plain and imperative. Sometimes opposition is aroused and 
manifested, but as a rule the majority of the people are kindly 
disposed to the open-air preacher. They recognize the unself- 
ish loving interest prompting his effort, and are touched by it. 
Except in strongly Roman Catholic districts, the large majority 
sympathize with the preacher and are against the intruder. 
Ordinarily, the attention of an open-air audience is equal to that 
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of any, and the speaker’s opportunity as great. There are more 
distractions than in a church, but the audience keeps awake. 
The wandering mind simply carries off the body, instead of 
leaving it to gaze blankly at the pulpit ; and there is not much 
choice between these two common occurrences. Expressions 
of approval and disapproval are more apparent and disturbing, 
but also more stimulating. Though the environment appar- 
ently is unfavorable, an audience outdoors will receive and 
carry away about as much as one in a heated closed building. 
All sorts and conditions of men will be reached by the open- 
air preacher. Among them will be found, besides others, three 
classes who can be reached with difficulty by ordinary means. 
The first class includes those who have come from priest- 
ridden countries, where religion is a mere form, presenting irk- 
some restraints rather than spiritual inspiration. Continuing in 
subjection, they regard Protestantism as a damnable heresy ; or, 
having escaped, they shun all religious organizations as alike 
detestable and dangerous. Bitterness, prejudice, or fear of 
priestly condemnation keep them from crossing the thresholds 
of our sanctuaries. With such our cities are crowded, and yet 
to get a mere handful within a Protestant church is no easy 
task, as all laborers among them will testify. It requires gen- 
erally a moral earnestness within their hearts to surmount these 
barriers. This, the Gospel alone can supply, but they do not 
have the Gospel. It is absurd to expect them to enter our 
churches for that power, without which their coming is impossi- 
ble. As well signal the shipwrecked sailor to swim to the shore 
for the lifeboat. As well ask the sick man to walk to the place 
where he can find nourishment which will enable him to walk. 
As well bid the fettered prisoner come forth and secure imple- 
ments with which to break his fetters and free himself. Rather 
should we take to them the means of escape, and then, being 
free, will they come to us. ‘The nail will leap to the magnet 
and cling to it, but the magnet must first be brought near the 
nail. Thousands never will feel the attraction of the sweet 
story of old until it is taken to them, These Italians, Bohe- 
mians, and other such, know nothing of the sweetness, purity, 
and power of the Gospel as it is in Jesus Christ. When 
we urge them to our churches, they picture to themselves as 
ours a religion from which we ourselves would shrink. We 
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must make clear to them the good tidings. The Bible, 
and portions of it, tracts and illustrated papers must be dis- 
tributed, and the old, old story must be told again and again to 
them, in their houses, on the streets, at the parks,— wherever 
they can be found. Only thus can their false ideas of 
Christianity be banished and their prejudices removed. Espec- 
ially valuable is the opportunity of sowing the good seed in the 
hearts of the children of such parentage, who often gather in 
large numbers around the open-air preacher, though they dare 
not cross the threshold of his church. Let those who claim 
that Romanism does not offer the Gospel, cease their tirades, 
and strive to make good the lack, by simply holding up Christ 
wherever Romanists will listen. The philanthropist, George 
Holland of London, told me that he had observed that Jews 
who shunned every appearance of Christian interest, gathered 

after dark. Mr. Spurgeon, 
after relating the conversion of a Jew who had attended such 
meetings, adds: “ How many other strangers and fellow-citi- 
zens may, by the same instrumentality, have become fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God we cannot 
tell. Romanists also are met with in this manner more fre- 
quently than some would suppose. It is seldom prudent to 
publish cases of conversion among Papists ; but my own obser- 
vation leads me to believe that they are far more common than 
they were ten years ago, and the gracious work is frequently 
commenced by what is heard of the Gospel at our street 
corners.” Such people after their conversion require faithful 
instruction and Christian sympathy for a long time. These, 
Open-air preaching cannot supply: but it can let them taste 
and see that the Lord is good, and arouse in them a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, sufficiently strong to bring 
them to the churches. 

Another class includes foreigners very different from these, 
being nominally Protestant, but whom it is almost as difficult 
to reach. Some of them have had a Godless childhood. Still 
more regard religion as a childish diversion, to be put away at 
manhood. They speak pleasantly and patronizingly of the re- 
ligious forms observed by them in their youth, as we would of 
their playthings. They have nothing against the Church; it has 
no attractions for them. They receive an invitation to attend 
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church with a smile and expression of thanks, as a little cour- i 
tesy extended to them out of good will; they’ never accept. v 
Neither church nor mission reaches them. The former they e 
consider an expensive luxury, and less desirable than the beer j 
garden; the latter is for criminals and the poor, they think; 
and they are neither. They pay their debts; they care for § r. 
their families. This is religion enough, they say. Real re- il 
ligion is unknown to them. Such form the bulk of our re- te 
spectable Protestant non-church-going element. Their hearts t! 
are good ground, but they will not come to receive the seed. r 
From them could be formed tender, faithful, aggressive Chris- W 
tians, if only we could reach them. They can be found in fi 
large numbers on our parks on Sunday afternoons, and offer a n 
most attractive field. Here at leisure and sauntering about, : st 
they are drawn by their love of music or simple curiosity to W 
join a congregation. I know of no other way of successfully ir 
bringing to this class the Gospel. It is this or nothing; a as 
Hobson's choice for the Church. Fortunately the opportunity | g 
thus offered is favorable. The bright sunshine, the pure air, tk 
the rich coloring of sky and earth, prepare the mind for God’s al 
revelation spoken by men. I would much prefer an auditor ul 
coming from a walk on the park to one coming from the peru- le 
sal of a Sunday newspaper, as do the majority of men in our cc 
church congregations. Aman shut upin a shop or store all the cc 
week, with its close air and gloomy rooms, finds his whole nature 
soothed and uplifted; his mind and heart are in a wonderfully in 
receptive condition. Some of the most reverent, responsive, Sp 
inspiring audiences I ever saw were in parks on Sunday after- be 
noons. So this is not only the sole opportunity of reaching of 
large portions of our respectable non-church-going population, th 
but it is a grand opportunity, and full of promise. mi 
Some fear this work will discredit the regular church ser- Al 
vices. This easily can be avoided by choosing other than the ers 
usual hours for church services, and by going out avowedly as en 
representatives of the Church. Nor will it be accepted as a su 
substitute for church life. Almost invariably when a man’s ei 
heart is touched he seeks a regular place of worship. Open-air de 
work has been far more fruitful in convicting men, so that they dre 
sought the Church and there found Christ, than in actually in 


securing their conversion while in the open air. After speak- 
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ing in a Glasgow mission, I was addressed by a young man, 
who said: “I also am an American.” He told me his experi- 
ence. A professional gambler, once the keeper of an opium 
joint with a Chinaman, he had come to England to swindle 
people at the races with a card trick. On his way to make ar- 
rangements for the coming races he passed some people hold- 
ing an open-air meeting. A hymn was being sung which 
touched him strangely. He passed on, but could not escape 
the impression. Instead of continuing his plan, he sought a 
religious servicg in a church, and that night made his peace 
with God. Many others have done the same. Churches have 
filled their empty seats by means of open-air services. More 
might do the same. They are feeders to the Church, and in no 
sense rivals or substitutes. If men, being converted, were left 
without a church home, they would die spiritually. The object 
in open-air work is to present Christ to the Christless, in the 
assured belief that finding Him, or even seeking Him, they will 
go to His Church, and receive all it has to offer, and give to it 
their lives. It is distinctively a factor in city evangelization, 
and when that has been accomplished and people are all again 
under the direct spiritual influence of the Church, there will be 
less need for it. But until that is accomplished, and in ac- 
complishing that, we must use it as an important factor; use it 
constantly and earnestly. 

A third class who would be blessed by open-air preaching 
includes those who need to have revived within their hearts 
spiritual truths, experiences, purposes, aspirations, which have 
been crushed by the blows of error, or stupefied by the fumes 
of vice. In this class are children of Christian parents and 
those who still have in their possession certificates of church 
membership, whose voices once were heard in exhortation. 
Among them may be found those formerly Sunday-school teach- 
ers and superintendents, deacons and ministers. Few experi- 
ences in mission work are sadder and more painful than meeting 
such. How can I describe my feelings, as the son of a minister 
I plead, in the midst of the fumes of a bar-room, with one who 
declared himself a minister's son. ‘These once godly, the chil- 
dren of godly parents, once under Christian influences, are dead 
in trespasses and sins. They can be reached only in one way. 
New truths, new exhortations, new hymns cannot touch them. 
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There must be something which shall awaken the spiritual in- 
fluences of the past. 

But what is there in the surroundings of such men to remind 
them of the past? It is work, work, work, all the time,—an 
incessant drive. How long a man might live in a great city 
without any external reminder of the things which are unseen 
and eternal! The Sabbath can make little spiritual impression 
with its newspapers, its street traffic, its excursions and sports. 
The stately church edifices do not remind him of the little white 
meeting-house with its green blinds. The voice of the preacher 
never reaches even the vestibule. The grand volume of sacred 
music is muffled by the massive walls. What is there in the life 
of the non-church-goer to arrest him in his course, what to re- 
mind him of broken vows, of covenants unkept? Scarcely a 
thing even to remind himthere isa God. Thestone pavements, 
the brick walls, the brown-stone fronts, feebly declare the glory 
of God and show his handiwork. The pure pale starlight 
shrinks from rivalling the glare of the electric light. Even the 
sun seems unlovely. Nature indeed is crowded out: she 
barely has standing room in a few scattered parks. Scarcely 
able to make herself heard, she speaks no “ variable language ” 
to him. And as for his conscience — it has little opportunity. 
So great is the city’s clamor and confusion, a man cannot hear 
himself think. He has little quiet and no solitude. He is not 
alone with God. The omnipresence of man conceals the omni- 
presence of God. 

Nor do men speak to him of faith, hope, and charity. He 
knows men are harsh and grasping. “All is fair in love and 
war,” and he finds it all war. He is told that a corporation has 
no soul, and he concludes that every man is a corporation in 
business whatever he may be elsewhere. He does not search 
for lovely Christian characters. They do not search for him. 
He thinks there are none. His associations push him down in- 
stead of helping him up. What is there in this intense city life 
to arouse, to inspire the noble in him? The brightest public 
place is the saloon; the strongest invitation is the harlot’s; the 
commonest word is the oath; the easiest step is toward sin. I 
marvel that any man ever escapes from that life. Each one 
saved is a walking miracle. There is a point in the rapids 
where a man alone cannot possibly stem the current. Unless 
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rescue is brought to him he is lost. Open-air preaching is un- 
satisfactory in many ways, but in no other way can multitudes 
in our cities be reached. How full are its annals with the 
records of the rescue of such. It is preéminently a way of sav- 
ing backsliders. Though these shun the sanctuary, the Gospel 
is not yet powerless. A hymn, a prayer, a word of Scripture, 
an earnest appeal by the street preacher, awakens the slumber- 
ing past. O the power of a hymn taught by a mother! 
Should an angel, hovering over a great city some night, sing 
with a mother’s voice and a mother’s heart, if that were possible, 
“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” hands clutching ill-got- 
ten gains would relax, feet swift to death would halt, bleared 
eyes would fill with innocent tears, hardened visages would 
soften into penitence, and many a soul would sob itself back to 
righteousness. Men and women, to whom God has given sweet 
voices, have mercy, for Jesus Christ’s sake, have mercy upon 
these wanderers. Unless some one sings to them their mother’s 
song, they will be lost forever. 

What a powerful reminder is a bowed head. Many in our 
cities for long years have not seen knee bent, head bowed, eyes 
closed in prayer. But as they pass a group of worshipers, 
something brings like a flash the picture of that servant of God 
in the little quiet church, or perhaps the father gathering them 
about the family altar —it may have been the reverent manner, 
the tender voice, or the familiar words. I am not picturing an 
imaginary scene, but what often has occurred. How many have 
thus been restored to the path of righteousness! How many 
more might have been had we been faithful! But some would 
protest, “‘ Would you have us stand in prayer on the street cor- 
ners to be seen of men?” Yes, I would. Surely the Master 
was not condemning this, but hypocrisy. Let the lost wanderer 
who has heard the name of Jesus a myriad times in coarse pro- 
fanity, let him hear it once in prayer. Let him who ten thou- 
sand times has seen man prostrate before the demon alcohol be- 
hold him bow before Jehovah. Let him who has heard only 
voluptuous music and ribald song listen to sweet voices singing 
the beautiful words of life. Something is needed to remind 
him of what has been, to awaken spiritual sensibilities now 
slumbering in his heart. 


DEc. — 2 
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Open-air preaching has saved many backsliders. More 
might so be saved. We should not be neglectful, though they 
are doing wrong. For that very reason we should search them 
out. It is true our church doors are open, and whosoever will 
may come, and that they are “without excuse,” under just con- 
demnation for not coming; but that is no excuse for us. Shall 
we let the harlot, once as fair and pure as our sons and daugh- 
ters, who for very shame and bitterness will not enter the holy 
place, die in her sins without trying to win her? Shall we let 
the tempted and fallen youth, once the pride of his mother’s 
heart, who now in his swagger scorns the sanctuary, die in 
his sins without warning? Shall we say to the strong man, 
embittered by unjust treatment and starvation wages received 
from Christian employers, “Die in your sins?” Not thus 
have we been commanded. If we do, it may be better in the 
day of judgment for them than for us. The Lord hath said: 
‘‘When I say unto the wicked ‘Thou shalt surely die’: and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way, to save his life, the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity, but his blood will I require at thine 
hand. Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel. Therefore hear the word at my mouth, and 
give them warning from me.” 

The time when our cities shall be permeated with the Gos- 
pel life and spirit, as were the towns from which they grew, or 
from which their founders came, is distant. But surely, as the 
Lord liveth, it will come. The Gospel is bound to triumph 
among all these widely different classes, for the Gospel has 
not lost its power, nor is the Church of Christ dead. The 
body of the city has outgrown its soul. But the soul lives. It 
is growing. In time it will dominate the body. The evangel- 
ization of our cities is certain. The task, however, is difficult. 
Efforts in many different ways must be made unceasingly. Let 
there be people’s palaces, missions, institutional churches, 
stately cathedrals. These and many other things are needed. 
But we should not neglect to carry the Gospel to the people 
where they are. The more extensively judicious, earnest, 
spiritual open-air work is employed, the more quickly will our 
cities be evangelized, and this difficult problem solved. 

Epwin HALLock BYINGTON. 





“WHO WILL GO FOR US?” 


“And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?’” If Christ were here in visi- 
ble presence, as eighteen centuries ago, He surely, as then, 
would be found going to the people in their houses of worship, 
at their social gatherings, on the hillsides, by the seashore, and 
in the streets. Who will go for Him? Plenty volunteer to rep- 
resent Him in our churches and chapels ; but who will repre- 
sent Him on the streets? If the force is to be commensurate 
with the task, laymen and women must volunteer as well as 
ministers. How nobly they have responded to the call for in- 
structors of the young! Over a million Christians are teachers 
in our Sunday-schools, where a hundred years ago there were 
practically none. How grandly they have performed their duty 
in our prayer-meetings! A vast multitude, by narrating their 
experiences and expounding the Scriptures, are accomplishing 
much in the perfecting of the saints, in bringing us all nearer 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ! 

Why should laymen, so widely and wisely employed in these 
two directions, so generally remain inactive in evangelistic 
effort? Why should the vast multitudes, found neither in 
Sabbath schools nor prayer-meetings, be deprived of their 
spiritual influence? For the adequate presentation of the Gos- 
pel to these non-church-going masses, we need not a few thou- 
sand open-air preachers, as there are to-day, but a million and 
more —as many as there are Sunday-school teachers; as many 
as are active in our prayer-meetings. Think of the spiritual 
power of the laymen in our churches! If brought to bear on 
the unevangelized in our cities, the number of these would be 
materially reduced. 

Let our churches as such, under the leadership of their 
pastors, engage in this work, showing the world that the Church 
is earnest in its search for the lost. 

Let every Young Men’s Christian Association enter into it, 
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because open-air audiences consist largely of men. In no other 
way can they bring the Gospel to so many young men. 

Let our organized bodies of young Christians take it up. I 
have been charmed and inspired by the fearless and winning 
testimony for Christ given by intelligent young men and re- 
fined young women at open-air services. One Sunday even- 
ing I accompanied the members of a young people’s society as 
they went to hold an open-air meeting. They gathered about 
a lamp post and commenced singing. Soon a considerable 
audience assembled and among them some children. As a 
young man was about to offer prayer, a dirty, ragged little girl 
commenced to attract the attention of every one. The young 
man hesitated a moment. Then quickly one of their number, a 
young lady of evident refinement, stepped forward. Placing her 
cloved hand upon the child, she drew the little one close to her 
side and bowed her head. The child caught her spirit, and 
nestling in the folds of her dress remained perfectly quiet. All 
present were touched and reverently drew near to the throne of 
grace. Let our young people with such a spirit go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel them to come in. 

Who will go for us? Open-air preaching is no pastime, no 
honor-bringing, luxurious undertaking. Opposition will meet all. 
Some will ridicule. Many regard it as useless self-degradation, 
beneath a Christian gentleman and altogether improper for 
a lady. Friends too gentle and loving to ridicule and oppose 
convictions of duty will grieve if it is attempted. 

Then the work itself is hard—the opposition, sometimes 
words, sometimes blows, is disheartening, as also is the un- 
certainty concerning an audience, the inopportune distractions, 
and the impossibility of ascertaining results. I do not urge 
open-air preaching because I enjoy it. Some men find it a 
delight. Idonot. I shrink fromit. It is the greatest cross 
I have to bear. If I thought this work could be accomplished 
in any other way, I never would do it any more. I pray God 
the time may soon come when it no longer is necessary. But 
it is necessary. I must. You must. A million more must. 
«And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” God grant that from a thousand 
thousand hearts will come the answer “ Here am I; send me.” 

Epwin HALLock ByINGTON. 





Book Notes. 


Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest. By Professor Barrett Wendell. 
Mew York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [* Makers of America” Series), 


1891. pp. vi, 321. 


Few characters in New England history have been more misun- 
derstood and misrepresented than Cotton Mather, and largely because 
few are less easy of analysis. His pedantic display of learning in his 
writings, his frequent superstitious credulousness, his well-known 
connection with the witchcraft delusion, have discredited him in the 
eyes of many whose acquaintance with him was but casual; while 
those who have more deeply probed into history have often found 
occasion to criticise not only his motives but his honesty of method 
in his efforts to maintain the loosening hold of the ministry on the 
politics of New England, or to further his desired control of Harvard 
College. The frequent minor inaccuracies of his hastily compiled 
books, particularly the ‘‘ Magnalia,” have led to repeated denunciation 
of his general trustworthiness in any matters. It is no pleasing por- 
trait that has been drawn of the great Boston Congregationalist in 
the pages of Quincy, and Upham, and Savage, and Brooks Adams ; 
and it is not a little owing to their unfavorable judgment of the man 
and his motives that the name of Cotton Mather has so often pro- 
voked a smile or a sneer when mentioned in public address. 

All the more gratfying is it then to take up the biography of 
Cotton Mather by Professor Wendell, and to follow his fresh and 
sympathetic unfolding of Mather’s character by the use of the great 
Puritan’s diaries and published works. It is not too much to say 
that Professor Wendell has made the real Mather live again in his 
vivacious pages. And he shows us a man who, though passionate, 
credulous, vain, and mercurial far beyond the major part of his kind, 
was not at bottom a conscious deceiver or a hypocrite, but who la- 
bored indefatigably and not without success for the good of his gen- 
eration, and whose writings have put those who would understand 
the New England of his day deeply in his debt. Of many extracts 
illustrative of the rectification which Professor Wendell has made of 
the distorted image of the ordinary biography of Cotton Mather, we 
have room for only two: 

“Such of his posterity as have not loved his memory have inclined now and 


again to call him by a name he would probably have been the first to use in their 
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place, — a very great liar. To me he seems otherwise. The better I know him, 
the more firmly I believe that from beginning to end he meant to be honest. Be- 
yond doubt, like emotional people about us,— abolitionists, nationalists, what 
not, —he often saw things not as they were, but as he would have had them. 
What counted for him was God’s own work, what counted against him was the 
Devil’s ; and God’s work, of course, was all good, and the Devil’s refreshingly free 
from any redeeming trait. But I do not believe that he often wrote or spoke a 
word that he disbelieved when it was written or spoken. . . . . . . In the 
chapters that follow, I shall try first to give some account of the race he 
sprang from, and of the place and the period in which he found himself. Then I 
shall try to tell, from his own point of view, the story of his own career. And I 
shall be sorry if I do not make it seem that there is still good ground for believing 
that it was a good man they buried on Copp’s Hill one February day in the year 


1728.” [pp. 2, 3-] 

Our other quotation relates to the ‘“ Magnalia,” a work which, with 
all its short-comings, could ill be spared from among the sources of 
New England history. 


“The ‘Magnalia’ bears throughout traces of the crowded haste with which it 
was written. It is flung together, not composed at all. There are seven chief 
divisions, or books. . . . . Along with much new matter, these books contain 
reprints of at least fifteen volumes published separately: ten before the end of 
1697, five after. Just as these volumes were naturally independent, so are all the 
chapters in the whole work. And there is no question that it is full of supersti- 
tions now incredible, and of hasty errors of date and the like. For all this, the 
‘Magnalia’ has merits which dispose me to rate it among the great works of 
English literature in the Seventeenth Century. The style, in the first place, seems 
to me remarkably good. Any one can detect its faults at a glance ; it is prolix, 
often overloaded with pedantic quotation, now and then fantastic in its conceits. 
But these were faults of Mather’s time. And he has two merits peculiarly his 
own: in the whole book I have found not a line that is not perfectly lucid, nor 
many paragraphs that, considering the frequent dulness of his subject, I could 
honestly call tiresome. In the second place, admitting once for all every charge 
of inaccurate detail, I am inclined to think the veracity of spirit that pervades the 
book of a very high order. Somehow, as no one else can, Cotton Mather makes 
you by and by feel what the Puritan ideal was: if he does not tell just what men 
were, he does tell just what they wanted to be, and what loyal posterity longed to 
believe them. In the third place, not even the sustained monotony of his style 
and temper can prevent one who reads with care from recognizing the marked 
individuality of his separate portraits. . . . . Whatever else Cotton Mather 
may have been, the ‘ Magnalia’ alone, I think, proves him to have been a no. 
table man of letters.” [pp. 160-162.] 

Professor Wendell is far enough removed in his own thought 
from the religious ideals of Cotton Mather or the more conservative 
of Mather’s successors in the New England ministry; but he de- 
serves the thanks of all students of New England history for the 
keen, appreciative, and life-like sketch he has drawn of one who was 
in his own day among the foremost of the New England clergy, and 
whose name is the chief among colonial writers. [w. w.] 
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Thomas Hooker, Preacher, Founder, Democrat. By George Leon Waiker. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. pp. viii, 203. 


John Winthrop, First Governor of the Massachusetts Colony. By 
Foseph Hopkins Twitchell, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. 
pp. Xvi, 245. 

The Makers of America Series bids fair to be rather a notable 
addition to the growing number of series of historical hand-books. 
The two volumes mentioned above are of special interest to us, on 
account both of their authors and of their subjects. Two leading 
characters of early New England are worthily described by two beloved 
Hartford pastors. 

It is eminently fitting that the life of Thomas Hooker, the first 
pastor of the old Center Church, should be written by his twelfth 
successor in that office and the historian of that church. And Dr. 
Walker has here again displayed an admirable thoroughness of treat- 
ment as well as an exact knowledge of the historical setting of the 
life he describes, not only in its later years in Newtown and Hart- 
ford, but also in its earlier period in England. We cannot too much 
admire the painstaking care and minute accuracy visible on every 
page. Dr. Walker has a mastery of his subject, and he furthermore 
expresses himself with precision. We are made to realize the im- 
portant influence exerted by this Connecticut worthy, not only in 
the doctrinal disputes and spiritual concerns peculiar to his office, 
but also as a pioneer settler and the founder of a new common- 
wealth, whose framework was the product of his thought, and whose 
principles had their origin in his spirit. A most interesting appen- 
dix to the volume is the annotated list of Hooker’s published works 
furnished by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 

In the other book, Rev. Mr. Twichell of the Asylum Hill Church 
sympathetically delineates John Winthrop, first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. In the preface our author tells us that his purpose is to write 
a biography rather than a history; and on reading the book we are 
glad to admit that he has attained that purpose. He has made a 
biography. The man, John Winthrop, is made to live before us, as 
well in his affectionate devotion to wife and family as in the burden- 
some public duties that devolved upon him. Mr. Twichell excels 
in the portrayal of character. This appears not only in his treat- 
ment of his principal personage, but also in the description of others. 
Notice for example his lively and discriminating estimate of the 
much-discussed Roger Williams. An extremely parenthetical style 
does good service here as it affords opportunity to introduce much 
matter that would hardly have found place otherwise, and also to 
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lighten the narrative by many delicate touches such as he knows 
well how to give. In this volume, as in the other, there is an admi- 
rable index, a feature always desirable, but too often omitted. 

Of both of these books we may say that they are distinctly 
valuable contributions to the literature of early New England 
history. [A. T. P.] 


The Renaissance, the Revival of Learning and Art in the 14th and 15th 
Centuries. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. pp. 132. 


This book presents to the general public the paper read before 
the American Society of Church History, at its meeting a year ago, 
and printed in its proceedings. In thirty very short chapters, and 
withal in most interesting manner, Dr. Schaff gives a comprehen- 
sive view of that remarkable movement which heralded the Reforma- 
tion. ‘The English reader will find nowhere else a survey of the 
whole field in so compact a form. The bibliographical notes pre- 
fixed to each chapter, with which readers of Dr. Schaff have grown 
familiar, are a helpful addition to the volume. ee a 


Forty Years among the Zulus. By Rev. Josiah Tyler. Boston: Con- 
gregational S, S. and Pub, Soc., 1891. pp. 300. 


One does not often find a more thoroughly readable missionary 
narrative than this. Mr. Tyler’s long service in the Natal mission 
enables him to write with authority about its scope, methods, and 
prospects. ‘The secret of his own success is doubtless to be found 
largely in his sympathetic participation from the outset in the common 
life of the people. The picture he gives of the country, of the climate, 
and, above all, of the Zulus themselves is, on the whole, most attract- 
ive. One cannot avoid the query whether in America we have duly 
appreciated the strategic importance of Christianizing this stalwart 
and relatively intelligent race, when we consider their singular promi- 
nence among the other races of Southern and Eastern Africa. ‘To all 
who are interested in vivid delineations of actual missionary effort, 
and in the special bearing of such effort on the solution of the 
problems of the Dark Continent, we heartily commend this volume. 

We may add that to our own Seminary this mission must always 
have a peculiar interest, since it has been so largely maintained by 
Hartford representatives. The roll of missionaries there includes 
the following names: David Rood, ’47 (died in 1891), Josiah Tyler, 
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’48, Hyman A. Wilder, ’48 (died in 1877), Stephen C. Pixley, ’55, 
Elijah Robbins, ’59 (died in 1889), Henry W. Bridgman, ’60, Charles 
W. Kilbon, ’73, George A. Wilder, ’80, Harry J. Gardner, ’87 (died 
under commission before leaving this country), and Miss Hannah J. 
Gilson, ’93, now in the Seminary, but for several years previously in 
Africa. Of these, Messrs. Pixley, Bridgman, Kilbon, and G. A. 
Wilder are now in the field. [w.s. P.] 


The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. By P. H. Sneestra, D.D. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. pp. vi, 
269. 

These lectures, delivered by a professor of Hebrew under a pro- 
visional arrangement, show mature judgment, firm conviction, and 
no lack of vigor and clearness of statement. In matter and method 
the treatment is traditional, dealing in Lectures II and III with the 
five well-known arguments for the Existence of God; with the Attri- 
butes in Lectures IV, V, and VI; and with the Trinity in Lectures 
VII, VIII, IX, and X. The discussion of the “ proofs” in the early 
chapters is positive and luminous. But the very clearness and _posi- 
tiveness of the lecturer only make it plain that the statement of the 
great arguments for the Being of God is after all not a proof, but only 
an analysis of the problem. Moreover the wvity of the material 
treated in these arguments should be more constantly and firmly set 
forth. In treating the Attributes the Infinitudes have chief atten- 
tion. ‘The method and spirit here are admirable, and the discussion 
most wholesome and helpful. The lectures upon the ‘Trinity are 
unsatisfactory. The history of the doctrine should have been fuller, 
or else wholly replaced by references to books. The first four cen- 
turies are put along side of Paul and the fourth Gospel as a source 
of “revelation.” In Lecture X various speculative ‘“ constructions ” 
of the doctrine of the Trinity are presented, the solution of the prob- 
lem being found, as the lecturer thinks, in the experience of self- 
consciousness. [c. s. B.] 


Zhe Incarnation of the Son of God. The Bampton Lectures for 1891. 
By Charles Gore, M.A. New ork: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1891. pp. Xxi, 295. 

Here is a popular treatment of the theses that Christ, in whom 
Christianity finds its definition and embodiment (Chap. 1), is, while 
supernatural, yet but the consummation of the natural (Chap. 11), 
historical (Chap. II1), not unfairly defined in the early creeds 
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(Chap. IV), the revelation of God (Chap. V), the revelation of man 
(Chap. VI), our Master (Chap. VII), and our example and life 
(Chap. VIII). The book makes little pretense to be scholarly, origi- 
nal, or profound, and will rank in the Bampton series as having but 
moderate excellence. The author seems to be straining throughout 
to conciliate such as seek a “natural” interpretation for the phe- 
nomena of Christianity. This appears prominently in Chapters II, 
V, and VII. Thus Christ,is the “crown of nature.” He is “pro- 
foundly natural.” Miracles manifest the “real meaning of nature.” 
The Incarnation is the fulfilment of the “prophecy” of the Divine 
image in man. The authority of God in Christ is “paternal,” as 
contrasted with the “despotic” in the Old Testament, and thus is 
more “moderate in range and method.” His explanation of the 
method and process of the Incarnation, his strictures upon the “ In- 
finite ” in God, and his discussions of the problems of divine Provi- 
dence, like his elucidation of Rom. ix-xi in Vol. III of Studia 
Biblica, are not wanting in definiteness, boldness, and confidence of 
statement. Some of his words read like the record of a returned ex- 
plorer. Inthe presence of such themes he might, with profit, heed the 
modesty and caution of the fathers he so often cites. His description 
of the development of the early Greek creeds, as against the position 
of Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures, is excellent ; as are also his words 
upon the inner relations of the Trinity, and his contention that the 
human understanding of the Trinity is moral, not intellectual, a tri- 
umph of the heart, not of the head. Throughout the discussion 
there is evident an earnest desire to bring the living Christ of the 
Gospels into the life of the men of our time. [c. s. B.] 


The Literature of the Second Century. By Canon F. R.Wynne, D.D., 
¥. H. Bernard, D.D., and S. Hemphill, D.D. New York: Fames 
Pott & Co., 1891. pp. viii, 270. 

The secondary title of this work indicates its character: ‘“* Short 
Studies in Christian Evidences.” It contains six lectures, two by 
each contributor, all evidential, as follows: The Literature of the 
Sub-apostolic Age ; the Growth of the N. ‘T. Canon; the Apocryphal 
Gospels; the Miraculous in Early Christian Literature; the Long- 
lost Harmony (Tatian’s); Early Vestiges of the Four-fold Gospel. 
The lectures are written in popular style, and profess to be drawn 
(the first two at least) mainly from secondary sources, but these 
sources are, however, such as Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday, and Sal- 
mon, and all the lectures give evidence that the‘ writers know their 
material at first hand. The book is an excellent example of scholar- 
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ship turned to popular use, and is suggestive of how the “ University 
Extension” system can be applied with advantage in theological 
studies. As theological students go (unfortunately), nine out of ten 
will get more for use out of these brief lectures than out of Westcott 
or Sanday, and the other one will be wise to review and clarify his 
knowledge, as well as get an idea of how to express it to laymen, by 
reading these lectures. The same is true of pastors. The chief 
title is a misnomer, but the student of literary history who feels him- 
self cheated thereby will forgive the authors who have subserved 
the great good of a greater number. [E. C. R.] 


Philomythus. An Antidote against Credulity. A Discussion of Car- 
dinal Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. By Edwin A. 
Abbott. 2d edition. London and New York : Macmillan & Co., 
1891. pp. Ixxxii, 259. 

A glance at the title-page prepares one for the sharpest kind of 
antagonism, Few points of agreement on this subject can be ex- 
pected to exist between a Roman Catholic Cardinal who supports 
the necessity of Scripture miracles and the credibility of ecclesiasti- 
cal miracles, and an English Broad-Churchman who repudiates eccle- 
siastical miracles as an insult to reason and an offence to faith, and 
regards belief in the miraculous in the Scriptures to be unessential 
to modern Christian faith. When, further, it is considered that the 
author of the work criticised is the idol of a large following without, 
as well as within, his own church, and that the critic is a thorough- 
going iconoclast, ardent and battle-loving, it will be seen that all the 
elements for an uncompromising conflict are present. The book 
does not disappoint the anticipations thus aroused. It is keen, 
close, analytic, destructive criticism throughout. Newman’s histor- 
ical and logical methods have often found critics, but one will proba- 
bly nowhere find a more uncompromising arraignment than this. 
Against Newman is urged his unfair treatment of historic facts, the 
false logic which underlies his belief, the slippery astuteness of his 
literary method, the cold intellectuality of his religious faith and the 
evil ethical results to one discipled by such a teacher. ‘Throughout 
the book, Newman is not only allowed, but is compelled, to speak for 
himself. The book may be classified as suggestive ; that is, a book 
with which one partly agrees and partly disagrees, but which as a 
whole sets one thinking in many lines. The long preface to this 
second edition probably gave the author personal satisfaction. This 
the general reading public will hardly share. It is too long and too 
personally controversial. [A. L. G.] 
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The Christian Ministry,—Its Origin, Constitution, Nature and Work, 
A Contribution to Pastoral Theology. By William Lefroy, D.D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1891. pp. 566. 


In these eight Donellan Lectures before the University of Dublin 
we have a very distinct and timely addition to the voluminous litera- 
ture of the subject. The author makes good his claim for the theme 
and its discussion, that it is “one of the questions of the day, at 
present invested with an interest which it has not hitherto obtained, 
and which shows no signs of abatement.” Those who think polity 
an exhausted line of research or a finished science or a dead issue, 
may in these animated pages see how alive its present-day literature 
is. Although written by a loyal churchman, and from the Anglican 
view-point, the treatise is thereby invested with a general interest, not 
only by its comprehensive summary of contemporary discussion 
within that communion, but the more because of its very significant 
and decided positions upon points at issue between the Episcopal 
and other polities. 

Dean Lefroy ably maintains a middle ground between the sacer- 
dotal theory of polity advocated by the Tractarians, whose latest 
representative is the Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of the Pusey 
House, Oxford, and the views of the secular origin of church institu- 
tions and polities taken by Professor Cunningham in the Croall 
Lectures for 1886, and by Edwin Hatch in the Bampton Lectures for 
1882. He declares himself “in hopeless conflict” with the principles 
of the latter, and from the conclusions of the former he thus dissents : 
“ Reviewing all the evidence which has been submitted, we are un- 
able to find any warrant for the presence in the Christian scheme of 
sacramental propitiation or of a sacrificing priest.” “The Kingdom 
of Christ has no sacerdotal system.” While stoutly contending also 
against the alleged “ structureless character ”’ of the Pauline churches 
by substantiating the claim that the Christian ministry is a divinely 
instituted organization, he yet utterly disavows Apostolic Succession, 
declaring it “‘a humanly devised theory,” which is, ‘as regards the 
unity of the Church, schismatical; as regards the means to be em- 
ployed in doing the Lord’s work, heretical; as regards the theory of 
the finality of grace and its flow through official transmission, unscrip- 
tural; and as regards the patristic literature of the first and second 
centuries, unhistorical. Such Apostolic Succession has no place in 
Christianity.” (pp. 415, 416.) 

The book has a permanent value far beyond its conspicuous part 
in these controversies. Its organic treatment of these too-often iso- 
lated questions of polity and administration allies them with theo- 
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logical thought and spiritual life. The chapterson The Moral Sphere 
and the Evidential Value of Ministerial Work, attest the writer’s 
evangelical tone. His scholarship and catholicity of spirit alike 
enrich and beautify the work throughout. The concise summaries 
of argument which close each of the lectures are climactic and some- 
times eloquent. 

The practical purpose of the whole discussion may be indicated 
by the prayer of the preface, ‘that the Church may, through God’s 
overruling mercy, as against man’s exaggerated claims, realize her 
sacerdotal character. If every true believer in our blessed Lord de- 
voted himself to the sacrifice of his time, of his talents, of his sympa- 
thy, of his substance, to the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, 
and in accordance with the needs and in sympathy with the labors of 
the ministry, the spurious claims of a caste clergy would be cancelled 
by the moral weight of individual and of corporate sanctification. 
Christian believers will be actually the high-priestly race of God. 
Christian ministers can claim no more. They are no less.”  [G. T.] 


A Decade of Christian Endeavor, 1881-1891. By Rev. Dwight M. 
Pratt. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1891. pp. 
xviii, 177. 

The rapid extension of the Christian Endeavor movement is a 
wonder of the time. Ten years have sufficed to show its remarkable 
adaptation to the peculiar needs of our present church life, and to 
demonstrate its power to foster, develop, and nucleate the religious 
zeal of our young people. Mr. Pratt, who graduated at Hartford in 
1880, having recently become pastor in Portland, where the first Y. 
P. S. C. E. was formed, and who has been interested in the Society 
for several years, presents in this volume a forcible account of its 
history, genius, and aims. Although every one may not fully sympa- 
thize with his enthusiastic comparisons of it with the great religious 
movements of history, all must be impressed with the stirring and 
noble tone of his narrative. [w. Ss. P.] 


White Slaves: The Oppression of the Worthy Poor. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1891. pp. 327- 


This is not a pleasant book. Neither is “* Alton Locke,” which 
it resembles in its vivid pictures of the “ sweater’s” shop and the 
‘““sweater’s”’ victims. The author shows us the women who keep 
themselves and their children alive —if it can be called life — by 
making custom pants at ten cents a pair, and shirts at sixty cents a 
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dozen. By working from six a. m. until eleven Pp. mM. they can make 
from twenty-seven to sixty cents a day. He shows us their crowded 
rooms devoid of light and air, and filled with disease and death, and 
he pleads earnestly for the abolition of the “sweater” or middle- 
man, for conscientious landlordism, and for a better system of ten- 
ement-house inspection, with more vigorous enforcement of sanitary 
laws. Dr. Banks’s book should be read by every one who loves jus- 
tice, purity, and his fellowmen. [A. M. P.] 


English Words; an Elementary Study of Derivations. By Charles F. 
Fohnson, Professor of English Literature in Trinity College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1891. pp. vi, 255. 

There is a fascination about the study of words for every one of 
literary instincts. There are, also, as our author shows, very excel- 
lent reasons why such study is profitable and necessary. This little 
volume, designed as an elementary text-book, is something more than 
its title indicates. For while the major part is taken up with a discus- 
sion of words classified according to their derivative source, yet as a 
basis for the study of particular words, the opening chapters review 
briefly the whole science of English philology. The importance of 
that study is emphasized, and the history and linguistic relationships 
of English are excellently sketched. Then follow chapters on English 
words derived from the Celtic, from the Latin at different periods 
and through different media, and from other sources. ‘Titles of other 
chapters are: Method of the Word-forming Instinct ; Groups of Words 
with a Common Root; Erroneous Derivations; Odd and Disguised 
Derivations; Geographical Names; Surnames; Words of the Pro- 
fessions and Trades. To many chapters are appended notes giving 
helpful suggestions for further reading. The volume is made more 
valuable by two excellent indexes. A little repetitiousness, which 
we notice here and there, is perhaps justified by the aim of the book ; 
an occasional lack of clearness is not so easily excused. 

Professor Johnson does not present any new and startling dis- 
coveries, but he has made a work well adapted to its purpose, and 
likely to prove useful on that account. [A. T. P.] 





Correspondence. 


James L. Barton, ’85, has recently sent to the library an Armenian 
MS., supposed to be of the 16th century. It is a hymn-book, and 
contains also in the back portions of a Latin MS. of still greater age. 
He has also sent a copy of a cuneiform inscription of considerable 
value. Of this he says — 

Some time.ago I had a request from the British Museum to copy an in- 
scription that is upon the castle rock of Palu, one of the cities in which there 
is a Protestant church. It was impossible to get a squeeze of this as I 
desired to do, for the government will not permit it. I got access to it only 
by being a missionary who resides in Harpoot. The Museum gave mea little 
idea of the contents of this inscription. It was written about g00 B.C. bya 
king from Van who came this way to conquer the land of the Hittites, who 
were then occupying as their capital the city of Malatia, two days to the west 
of Harpoot. The name of the conquering king was Menaus or Menuas. 
You see this has much interest in connection with Bible history, as the 
Hittites have been much doubted, and the Bible account of their strength 
has been seriously questioned. 

This is a most interesting region. There is an inscription by Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon a cliff within four days from here. I have a photograph of a 
Latin inscription by Corbulo, one of Nero’s generals. The original is within 
three miles of Harpoot. 


In another letter Mr. Barton tells something of his work: 


I am getting off by this post to Constantinople the final proof-sheets of 
the Koordish Gospel of Matthew, upon which I have been laboring for three 
years. Not that I have been translating it, but I have worked more or less 
with the translators, and have prepared and sent test copies of the same into 
all parts of the Koordish-speaking regions as a test of the language used in 
the translation. It has been to me amost interesting language study, as the 
Koordish is based upon Persian, but mixed with Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, 
etc. I have just disbanded the translators for a season after they had com- 
pleted the four Gospels. We havea new theological class of ten good men. I 
am the teacher of Biblical Theology, which is newly introduced this year. 











Alumni ews. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting of the Connecticut Association was held 
November g, at the City Hotel, Hartford. Twenty-three sat down 
to dinner; and one more came in later. Francis Williams, ’41,— the 
oldest active graduate in the State-——was present, and presided. 
G. W. Winch, ’75, of Holyoke, came as a delegate from the Associa- 
tion of Western Massachusetts. 

Professor Pratt spoke of the first year of the REcorRD, explaining 
also some plans for its future. The Faculty was well represented, 
and Professor Gillett gave an encouraging report of the condition 
and work of the Seminary. He spoke at length of the Elective Sys- 
tem, which is now open to the students, as a great step forward, 
from which large results might be expected. This was followed by 
a general discussion upon the Improvement of the Seminary Course 
Some were inclined to doubt and question a little the advisability 
of much departure from the well-beaten path, but the clear state- 
ment of Professor Beardslee made it plain that the move was in the 
right direction. 

Such meetings as these, which are open to the free discussion of 
the affairs of the Seminary, were felt to be profitable, and certainly 
likely to advance the best interests of the institution. 


Moses T. RUNNELS,’56, has resigned from his pastorate at Charlestown, 
N. H., and will reside for the present at Newport in that state. 


B. F. HAMILTON, ’64, preached a notable historical sermon on November 
8, on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his entrance on the joint 
pastorate with A. C. THompson, D.D., ’38, of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


A. A. HurD, ’70, who left Darlington, Wis., some months ago, and who 
has since been in California, has received and accepted a call to White Oaks, 
New Mexico. 


JOHN MARSLAND, ’76, goes from Candor, N. Y., to become pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Susquehanna in the same state. 
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H. H. KELSEy, ’79, of the Fourth Church, Hartford, is about to issue 
through the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society a 
manual of instruction for candidates for church membership. A _ special 
edition, to be used in his own work, will contain the constitution of the 
church to which he ministers. 


The call recently extended to E. A. CHASE, ’83, to leave his church in 
Lawrence, Mass., for one in New Jersey, has been declined, much to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Chase’s present people. 


It is reported that Professor C. S. NASH, ’83, of the Pacific Seminary, 
has found time to enter upon some pastoral work in Oakland, in connection 
with the First Church. 


In the issue of Zhe Congegrationalist for December 3 is found a card 
from the ministerial members of the council called last March to act on the 
dismissal of H. A. CAMPBELL, 86, from his pastorate in Montague, Mass. 
This card is intended to counteract some erroneous and injurious rumors 
affecting Mr. Campbell’s ministerial standing. 


D. P. Hatcu, ’86, was installed at his new field in Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 19. Rev. L. Pratt, D.D., participated in the exercises. 


The sudden death, on October 11, at Meran, Austria, of ARTHUR S. 
FISKE, °87, the first Fellow of Hartford Seminary, is an event meriting 
peculiar mention in our pages, because of his close identification for several 
years with the intellectual life of the institution. Accordingly, we make 
room for various references to his life and too early death. First, we quote 
from a brief summary ot his life : 


“Mr. Fiske was a son of the Rev. Samuel Fiske, at one time pastor of the church 
at Madison, Conn., but better known for the brillant letters to the Springfield Republi- 
can, in which, under the name of ‘Dunn Browne,’ he pictured army scenes and 
mirrored army thought till his death at the battle of the Wilderness. The son had 
much of his father’s versatility of talent, and from his entrance into Amherst 
College with the class of 1884, was distinguished as a scholar and as a brilliant 
descriptive writer. On graduation he entered Hartford Seminary, and showed 
at once the marked bent toward Oriental languages which gave direction to the 
brief remainder of his life. At the same time he identified himself thoroughly 
with the religious work of the Windsor Avenue Congregational Church, of which the 
Rev. Charles E. Stowe was then pastor. His Seminary gave him the first use of 
its newly established European fellowship, and he went to Berlin in 1887, to pursue 
the study of Arabic, Hebrew, and Assyrian. Here, as at home, his remarkable 
linguistic endowments were the admiration of his instructors; but here a rheumatic 
affection from which he had long suffered developed into a chronic lameness. Re- 
lief was sought in vain in Italy and at the Hot Springs of Arkansas. But, though 
in constant pain of body, Mr. Fiske’s indomitable will nerved him to continued 
study, and almost to the day of his death he labored with hope to perfect himself 
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for some one of the professional positions which had been tendered to him. His 
death came after a comparatively brief illness, from consumption. In losing his 
young life the educational circles of his native land lose a career which promised 
much of usefulness and which was only at its threshold. But perhaps to Mr. Fiske’s 
acquaintances the deepest regret is the loss of his sweet and sunny presence. His 
was a nature that made all who knew him his friends, while the courage and persever- 
ance with which he faced the difficulties which increasing physical disability placed 
in his path arouse the fullest admiration for his noble Christian character. His 
life left nothing to regret save its untimely close. Mr. Fiske’s only publication, 
aside from the fleeting articles of a college paper, was a Hebrew Vocabulary of the 
Psalms, printed in 1887, and now on the list of Seminary publications.” 


President Hartranft spoke briefly of Mr. Fiske’s career at Morning 
Prayers on October 17, and the Faculty adopted a special minute, which is 


as follows : 

On the Lord’s Day, October 11, was called from earth Arthur Severance Fiske, 
the first Fellow of this Seminary, aged 29 years. Therefore, Voted, that mourning 
his death we mourn for one whose patient, faithful work as student and as Fellow 
honored the institution with which he was connected; whose rare natural gifts, 
peculiar aptitude for his chosen field, persistent industry and large scholarly attain- 
ments already achieved, prophesied a generous future of wide usefulness to Ameri- 
can Oriental scholarship ; whose sunny, winning nature, firm and manly resolution, 
high and pure ideals, warm, steadfast, and docile Christian faith drew us with 
strong personal attachment to a most lovable character which intense and pro- 
longed suffering of body and of mind made sweeter, stronger, and more Christlike 
to the end;— that, bowing before the mysterious Wisdom which has chosen to 
take away one so dear to us and so laden with future promise, we extend to the 
nearer circle of his immediate family our deep sympathy with them in their pro- 


founder sorrow. 
We have also received the following tribute from one of Mr. Fiske’s 


fellow-students : 

Probably few of the present students of Hartford Seminary were personally 
acquainted with Arthur S. Fiske. Indeed, few of the students of his own day were 
thoroughly acquainted with him. To me he was a beloved, intimate friend. A 
deep and powerful sense of urgent and definite duty was the factor that shaped his 
life. It made him accomplish a work which in quantity was wonderful, in variety 
was remarkable, and in quality was capable of standing thorough test. He 
longed, too, to let others into that secret of a successful life, and he strove to do so 
by precept and example. Yet with all the seriousness of his aims he was filled 
with a jovial spirit of mirth that always bubbled over. The keenness of his wit 
was ready for all comers. Such a nature as his was must be outwardly reserved as 
to the real depths of its experience. Underneath all was a yearning to be fitted 
for the highest service of Christ and to enter into His life. This sometimes was 
expressed in private conversation or correspondence. I did not see much of him 
after he left the Seminary at graduation, but I shall long cherish the bright, 
cheery, patient, faithful words of his letters written from sick beds, and while he 
suffered from physical pain and the pain of disappointment for his cherished plans 
and hope deferred. I am in his debt. 


ALLEN HASTINGS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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One of the most valuable contributions to our almost futile attempts here 
in America to understand the political situation in China, was the article 
recently contributed to Zhe Congregationalist by HENRY KINGMAN, 787, 
whose work at Tientsin enables him to write with authority as well as with 
striking vividness. 


Bethany Congregational Church, St. Paul, Minn., which was organized 
four years ago, has decided to assume the entire responsibility for its own 
support. Much of the credit for its steady and rapid growth in members 
and strength is due to the pastor, W. W. WILLARD, ’89, who has been the 
leader of the church during more than half of its brief life. 


A RECENT letter from M. W. MorsE, ’90, pleasantly describes the pro- 
gress of his studies at Leipsic. He is hard at work on the Hebrew, Assy- 
rian, Sanscrit, and German languages, and on the Avesta, Buddhism, 
History of Religion, and Ethnology. 


JouN H. REID, ’9o0, has given up his home missionary work in Colorado 
for the purpose of further theological study. 


Three members of the class of 1891 have recently been ordained to the 
pastorate of Congregational churches in New England. The earliest of 
these events was the induction on October 19 of E. W. PHILLIPS into the 
pastorate of Hope Church, South Worcester, Mass. The church is young, 
Mr. Phillips being the first pastor, but the field in which it is placed promises 
large growth in the future. The sermon on this occasion was by Professor 
Taylor, and Mr. Phillips’ classmate, Laurence Perry, also took part in the 
services. Dr. Taylor was the preacher again at the ordination of W. S. 
WALKER to the pastorate of the Congregational church in Lunenburg, 
Mass., October 26. C. R. Gale, 85, was among the other speakers. The 
third ordination was that of H. K. Jos, which took place at North Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., October 28. The only Hartford graduate who partici- 
pated in the service was F. A. Warfield, ’70, who delivered the charge to the 
pastor. 

Still another ordination in the same class was that of H. D. SLEEPER, at 
Worcester, Mass., on November 24. The occasion had peculiar interest, 
because it was the first at which the Hartford-idea that the oversight of 
church music is properly a specialized function of the ministry was fully 
recognized. Mr. Sleeper goes in January next to Beloit, Wis., where he will 
have charge of the new musical department of Beloit College and be choir- 
master and organist in the First Congregational church. He sought ordina- 
tion primarily as a church musician, and the council cordially agreed to its 
advisability. In the public services Wm. W. Sleeper, ’81, and S. A. Barrett, 
87, participated. 


Joun E. WILDEY, for a short time connected with the class of 1893, has 
gone from his church in Hockanum, to be associated with Rev. G. F. Kenn. 
gott of Newport, N. H., as an evangelist. He was formally recognized by 
council on November 19. 



































Seminary Annals. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN HARTFORD. 


The regular class-room work of the Seminary is essentially un- 
eventful. Its routine nature prevents it from furnishing much that the 
enterprising reporter calls “news.” The field of change and novelty 
is largely confined to such extra and special educational efforts as 
from time to time cluster around the central life of the institution. 

The most notable enterprize on which the Seminary has this year 
embarked outside its routine work is the system of lectures and classes 
organized under the general caption of “ University Extension.” It 
is fitting that this enterprize should receive something more than 
passing mention in the REcorD. 

Most intelligent people have known something of the movement 
that has been made in the English universities during the last fifteen 
years to extend their influence and popularize their resources by 
establishing courses of lectures and classes outside their walls. 
These lectures and classes were intended primarily for those 
who were debarred by various circumstances from undertaking any 
continuous and exhaustive course of study, but whose desire for some 
educational advantages in the higher subjects was more or less 
known. An effort was made at the outset not only to present 
interesting topics in a somewhat untechnical way, but to establish in- 
struction at outlying points and with only nominal fees, so as to make 
at least some form of knowledge geographically and pecuniarily 
accessible to the people in general. The success of the movement 
in England has been remarkable, so that now both the great uni- 
versities are carrying forward their public-spirited work with increas- 
ing scope and system. 

Two years ago Dr. Richard Moulton, the distinguished Shakes- 
pere scholar, lectured on the subject in America, and aroused so 
much interest in certain places, particularly in Philadelphia, that last 
spring an American Association for the Extension of University ‘l'each- 
ing was organized there. The affiliations of this central society now 
reach into all parts of the country, and include a long list of the chief 
universities and colleges. The Association publishes an energetic 
monthly magazine called University Extension, and maintains quite 
a bureau of literature on the subject besides. 
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With the spirit and purpose of this movement Hartford Seminary 
has long been sympathetic. In actual accomplishment it has con- 
siderably anticipated the wide spread organization of the matter 
throughout the country. The first definite step was taken eleven 
years ago in the establishment of the Choral Union, which has ever 
since served as a most significant extension of Seminary resources 
for the benefit of the people of Hartford and vicinity. The Union 
has already been a source of musical knowledge and inspiration to at 
least fifteen hundred different singers, has given thirty-four public 
concerts at which a long list of choral masterpieces have been pre- 
sented to some thousands of auditors, has stimulated the formation 
of a score or more of choral societies throughout the State, and is 
now a most flourishing institution, with two choruses, an enthusiastic 
constituency, and a bright future. 

The attitude of the Seminary toward this kind of work was em- 
phatically set forth in the inaugural address of President Hartranft 
in May, 1888. As an immediate fruit of the policy then promulgated 
the experiment was tried three years ago of occasional public lectures 
by members of the Faculty. This plan was continued until this year. 
The list of lecturers has included Professe’ ; Hartranft, Bissell, Pratt, 
Beardslee, Richardson, Gillett, and Walker. In 1889-1890, also, a 
system of “ Popular Classes” was set up, including the following 
subjects : 

1. Prof. Zenos. Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 

2. Prof. Zenos. Elements of New Testament Greek. 

3. Prof. Bissell. Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. 

4. Prof. Bissell. Elements of Hebrew. 

5. Prof. ‘Hartranft. The Post-Apostolic Church. 

6. Prof. Walker. The Reformation. 

7. Prof. Richardson. History of Philosophy. 

8. Prof. Beardslee. The International Sunday-school Lessons. 

9. Prof. Gillett. Studies in Psychology. 

10. Prof. Taylor. Training in the Methods of Practical Christian 


11. Prof. Pratt. Musical Sight-Reading. 

The enrolment for that year included over 450 students in the 
various courses, most of which consisted of about fifteen lectures. 

In 1890-1891 this system was continued, with the following list 
of subjects : 
1. Prof. Bissell. Literature of the Old Testament. 
2. Mr. Wright. Elements of Hebrew. 
3. Prof. Zenos. The Bible and the Monuments. 
4. Prof. Zenos. Elements of New Testament Greek. 
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5. Prof. Hartranft, Christian Literature from Hadrian to Septimius 


Severus, 
6. Prof. Walker. Europe and America from the Rise of Frederick 


the Great to the Fall of Napoleon. 

7. Prof. Beardslee. The International Sunday-school Lessons. 

8. Prof. Gillett. History of Philosophy. 

9. Prof. Taylor. Training in Methods of Christian Work. 

10. Myr. F. B. Hartranft. The Thiersage and Fabel in German Litera- 
ture. 


The enrolment that year included about 350 students. 

At the beginning of the present year it was felt that some exten- 
sion of the system was desirable, with some modification of its details. 
Hitherto only Seminary professors had served as teachers, and no 
fees whatever were exacted. ‘This year the effort was made to con- 
solidate the many disconnected instructional undertakings of a 
popular character in Hartford, to give them a common center and 
name, and to maintain more or less nominal fees to cover expenses 
of administration and, in some cases, to remunerate the lecturer. 
The initial inquiries revealed a remarkable readiness on the part of 
about twenty teachers to join in this enterprize, so that with very 
little effort a fine list of subjects was announced by means of a 
general circular, which was widely distributed over the city and 
suburbs. The administration of the whole undertaking was lodged 
in the bands of a committee of the Faculty, consisting of Professors 
Hartranft, Taylor, and Gillett, with Mr. F. B. Hartranft as Secretary 
and General Manager. It is only fair to say that the smooth practical 
working of the plan has been chiefly due to the untiring and efficient 
efforts of Mr. Hartranft. , 

The subjects announced in the circular are as follows : 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. Miss Margaret Blythe. Nov. 13, 7.30 P.M., at Center Church Par- 
lors, and thereafter about every three weeks. Carlyle; his application of the 
principles of his philosophy to social and economic questions in Chartism; 
Past and Present; Saturday and other Pamphlets. 

2. Richard E. Burton, Ph.D. Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, 11, 
18, 25, Feb. 1, 8. 4.30 P.M. English, as itis written and spoken: 1. What 
is English? 2. What is good English? 3. What is Grammar? 4. What 
is Rhetoric? 5. What is Style? 6. Writing and Speaking. 7. Nineteenth 
Century English. 8. American versus British English. 9. Sectional 
English in America. 10. New England English. 11. English in the 
Schools and in the Family. 12. The Future of English Speech. 

3. Mr. Frederick B. Hartranft. Feb. 13, 20, 27, Mar. 5, 12, 19. 4.30 
p.M. German Poetical Literature from Opitz to Gottsched (1624-1750). 
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1. Introductory. 2. Opitz. 3. Flemming. 4. Gryphus. 5. Dach and his 
Friends. 6. German Hymnology of the 17th Century. 

4. Prof. Charles F. Fohnson, M.A. Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8. 
8 p.m. English Poetical Forms. 1. Verse Forms. 2. The Epic. 3. The 
English Ballad. 4. The English Ode. 5. The Sonnet. 6. English 
Elegiac Poetry. 

5. Prof. W. R. Martin, LL.B., Ph.D. Jan. 16, 23. 4.30 P.M. Out- 


lines of the Rig-Veda. 


History (inclusive of History of Culture). 


6. Mr. Frederick H. Chapin. Dec. 12, 19. 8P.M. 1. History of 
Exploration in the Southwest (New Mexico and Arizona). 2. Cliff-dwell- 
ings of Mancos Cafion, Colorado. With stereopticon views. 

7. Prof. Henry Ferguson, M.A. Nov. 6, 13,20, Dec. 4, 11, 18. 
4.30 P.M. Europe before the Crusades. 

8. Mr. Otto B. Schlutter. Nov. 4, 11, 18, Dec. 2,9, 16. 8p.M. Old 
Time German and English Beliefs and Customs, and their Meaning. 1. 


Hazing. 2. Our Week Days. 3. Marriage Customs. 4. Burial Customs. 


5. The Witches. 6. Folk-Justice. These lectures are delivered in the 


German language. 
[Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D., has accepted an invitation to lecture 


on the University Extension plan under the auspices of a History Club in 
Westfield, Mass. Subject: The History of Modern Italy.] 


ETHICS. 


9. Prof. Stephen G. Barnes, PhA.D.,. Litt.D. Nov. 5, 12, 19, Dec. 3, 
10, 17, Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 4.30 P.M. Principles and Practice 
of Morality: on the Basis of Robinson. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


10. Prof. Fohn F. McCook, M.A. Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24, Mar. 2,9. 8 P.M. 
The Alms Question — Past and Present. 

[Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D. Eight lectures at Springfield, Mass., 
before the Y. M. C. A. Training School and School for Christian Workers. 
Subject: Sociological Conditions of Christian Work. ] 


THEOLOGY. 


11. Samuel F Andrews, D.D. Nov. 6, 13, 20, Dec. 4, 11, 18, Jan. 8, 
15, 22, 29, Feb. 5,12. 8p.M. Life of Christ. 1. From the Lord’s birth to 
His first attendance on the Passover. 2. The boy-life in Nazareth and the 
beginning of His public ministry. 3. The first year of His ministry. 4, 
Ministry in Galilee to the choice of His Apostles. 5. Ministry to the death 
of John the Baptist. 6. Ministry to the Feast of Tabernacles. 7. Final 
Departure from Galilee. 8. Ministry in Perea. 9. Raising of Lazarus 
and sojourn in Ephraim. 10. Last going to Jerusalem and entry into the 
city. 11. Events of Passion Week. 12. The Resurrection and Ascen- 


sion. 
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12. Prof. Clark S. Beardslee, M.A. Mondays, 7.30 P. M., at Chapel of 
Pearl St. Congregational Church. The International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 

13. Edwin P. Parker, D.D. Feb. 22, 29. 4.30P.M. On the Ten- 
dency to Materialize Religion. 







I MEDICINE. 

14. Melancthon Storrs, M.D. Nov. 24, Dec. 1, 15, Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, 
Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23, Mar. I. 4.30 P.M. Physiology. 1. General and Com- 
parative Physiology. 2. The Elementary Tissues —their Structure and 
Function. 3. The Blood and the Mechanism of Circulation. 4. The Lungs 
} and Respiration. 5. Foods and Digestion. 6. Secretions and Excretions. 
7. Brain and Nervous System. 8. Brain and Nervous System continued. 
g. Voice and Speech. 10. Muscular System. 11. Special Senses. 12. 
| 





















Reproduction. 






LAw. 






15. Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, LL.D. Jan. 5,12,19. 8 P.M. The De- 
velopment of the Constitution by Judicial Decisions. 










ART. 

16. Hartford Art Association. Under its auspices six lectures will be 
given. Lecturers, dates, and terms will be announced later. 

17. Edward D. Hale,M.A. Nov. 17, Dec. 8. 4.30 P.M. Piano re- 
citals with lectures on the Romantic Composers. 

18. Mr. William C. Hammond. Two Organ Recitals at dates to be 
announced later. 

19. Edwin P. Parker, D.D. Nov. 3, 10. 4.30 P.M. 1. Hymnody. 
2. Church Music. 

20. Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, M.A. Feb. 19, 26, Mar. 4, 11. 8 P.M. 
Some Curious Things in Musical History. 


















NATURAL SCIENCE. 
21. Prof. Flavel S. Luther, M.A. Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10,17. 4.30 

p.M. Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Newton, in their several 

Positions as Factors in the Development of Modern Physical Science. 

To the list is appended the announcement of the following free 
lectures : 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, M.A. Six lectures on the Carew Foundation, 
to be given early in 1892. The Hittites. New Lights from Old Records of 
a Forgotten People. 
| ev. Alpheus C. Hodges, M.A. Nov. 2, 16,30. 2.30 P.M. Religious 

j Leaders of New England. 1. The Founders and Opponents of the Theo- 

| cracy. 2. Edwards and His Friends and Foes. 3. Later Developments. 

| Rev. Edward H. Knight, M.A. Mar. 7, 14. 4.30 P.M. 1. Critical 

Examination of certain Books of the Old Testament Apocrypha. 2. The 

! Relation of certain Parts of the Old Testament Apocrypha to the Inspira- 
| tion of the Bible. 
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Rev. Charles S. Lane, M.A. Mar. 8, 9. 4.30 P.M. The Septuagint. 
1. Its Text. 2. The Septuagint in the New Testament. 


The fees for the above lectures are as follows: for Courses 1, 2, 
g, 11, and 14, $2.00; for Courses 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, and 21, $1.00; 
for other Courses, at the rate of 20 cents per lecture. (Teachers 
have the advantage of half-rates to the higher-priced lectures.) The 
enrolment on December 12 in the classes already formed was as fol- 
lows: 1. Miss Blythe, 44; 2. Dr. Burton, 230; 4. Prof. Johnson, 
28: 6. Mr. Chapin, 73; 7. Prof. Ferguson, 44; 8. Mr. Schlutter, 28 ; 
11. Dr. Andrews, 39; 12. Prof. Beardslee, 75; 14. Dr. Storrs, 
21; 17. Mr. Hale, 30; 19. Dr. Parker, 18; and tickets to various 
other courses had been sold in advance to the number of 32 ;— 
making the total enrolment at the date mentioned, 662. This will 
doubtless be very much increased before the end of February. 

It is too soon to pronounce upon the success of this undertaking 
as a whole. But is evident that the fraternal co-operation in it of so 
many instructors, from Trinity College and from the city, as well as 
from the Seminary, is a significant and delightful fact. It is evident, 
also, that the response on the part of auditors has been ample and 
enthusiastic enough to make the enterprise from the start a decided 
popular success. Doubtless after this season’s experience the plan 
will be carried to a still greater perfection another year. In particu- 
lar, it is probable that lectures will be more generally supplemented 
by recitations and examinations. 


THE AUTUMN MEETING of the Trustees was held on October 28, and 
was fully attended. The business transacted was largely of a routine na- 
ture. Professor Jacobus was made full professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis, and Professor Walker, in recognition of his special labors in filling 
the gap occasioned by President Hartranft’s sickness last year, was ad- 
vanced to the full professorship. Much interest was manifested in the 
RECORD, and steps were taken to insure its wider circulation among those 
to whom it would be particularly valuable. 


SINCE OUR last issue the Wednesday evening hour has been filled in 
the usual varied manner. The missionary meeting of November 4 was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Edward S. Hume, ’75, of Bombay, India, who made a tell- 
ing presentation of the striking opportunities and delightful privileges of 
work in his field. Mr. Labaree, ’93, also reported on his participation in 
the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, elsewhere noted. The missionary 
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meeting on December 2 had for its topic the purposes, the field, the equip- 
ment, the work, and the achievements of the American Tract Society, which 
was admirably represented by Rev. Charles H. Bullard of Hartford. 

On December 9, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D.D., of Worcester, Mass., 
opened up a novel and suggestive line of thought in a scholarly essay on 
The Greek Element in Christian Theology and Preaching. 

The topics and speakers for the three Faculty conferences have been as 
follows: October 21, How its a wider popular knowledge of the Scriptures 
to be secured? Professors Bissell, Walker, and Gillett; November 18, Zhe 
Pastor in the Home, in Society, in the Parish, Professors Hartranft, Jaco- 
bus, and Beardslee; December 16, The Christian Layman: what he ts 
and what he ought to do, Professors Pratt, Bissell, and Gillett. 


THE SEMINARY has again been put into debt to its alumni by the three 
lectures on the Theological History of New England, given by Rev. A. C. 
Hodges, ’81, of Buckland, on November 2, 16, and 30. The subject was 
an inspiring one, and under Mr. Hodges’ careful treatment found its center 
in the life and work of Edwards, his first lecture sketching rapidly the 
story of Hooker, Cotton, and Wise, and the last tracing the work of some 
of Edwards’ successors. Mr. Hodges has evidently brought to his task 
much patience in investigation and a hearty love of the story which he 
tells ; and the sacrifice of time and labor which his contribution to the ed- 
ucational value of the Seminary involves is but an added proof of the 
affection with which the institution is regarded by the alumni. 


On NovEMBER 14 the Senior class had the privilege of listening to a 
luminous, forceful, and fruitful essay by Rev. S. Leroy Blake, D.D., of New 
London, on The Holy Spirit and the Pastor. The subject was presented 
with earnest emphasis on its importance, and with an abundance of detailed 
illustration and application. 


GEORGE A. WILDER, ’80, on his return to this country a year ago, 
brought with him from Zululand a large number of curiosities, which he 
used with great effectiveness in illustrating his missionary addresses. On 
the eve of sailing for his field this fall he presented this collection to the 
Seminary. The crowded condition of the Library does not allow its un- 
packing at present, but it is known that one chief object of interest is a 
model of a Zulu kraal. When the new building is finished, these and other 
curiosities previously received will find a suitable place in the present 
library room. 


To THE LIST of special students given on page 35 of our October num- 
ber the name of Professor Myron W. Adams of Atlanta, Ga. (Dartmouth 
College, 1881; Hartford Seminary, 1884), should be added. Professor 
Adams continues the work for a degree begun two years ago. 
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THE TWELFTH Annual Convention of the American Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance was held October 22-25 in Nashville, Tenn, by invita- 
tion of Vanderbilt University. It was the first time that the Alliance had 
met in the South, and though Nashville is out of the center of the semi- 
naries, over one hundred delegates were present. Among the prominent 
speakers were Rev. H. P. Beach of China, Rev. W. R. Lambuth of Japan, 
Rev. H. G. Underwood of Korea, President Ort of Wittenberg College, 
Bishop Wilson of Baltimore, and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who represented 
the “Forward Movement ” of the West End, London. Papers on various 
topics were presented by delegates, among which one on “Prayer and 
Missions ” by Robert E. Speer, deserves special mention. The delegate 
from Hartford was B. W. Labaree, ’93. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER for the present year is in preparation, and will 
be issued in Jahuary. The demand for last year’s Register has been so 
great as to exhaust the edition. (Any one willing to give up their copy will 
confer a favor by sending it to the Registrar.) 


ON THE Ladies’ Advisory Committee, Mrs. S. O. Seymour has been 
elected to fill the place of Miss Charlotte A. Jewell, resigned. 


THE FIRST SEMESTER of the Seminary year is always peculiarly broken 
by recesses. This year the nearness of the great meeting of the American 
Board at Pittsfield necessitated a break of three days in October. Thanks- 


giving claimed about four days in November. The holidays of December 
add some ten days more. The semester closes with the semi-annual exam- 
inations on January 15 and 16, 


Two BEAUTIFUL silk flags were recently received at the Seminary from 
the United States Consul at Lyons, France, accompanied by the following 
letter : — 


REv. Dr. HARTRANFT: 

My Dear Sir,— Not long since the Lyons silk men put upon the market a 
new United States flag with forty-four stars. 1 send you two of them for your 
Seminary Chapel or Library, as may seem best to you. I rejoice greatly in your 
work, The ages to come will approve of the wide-open door for Christian women 
in all our theological seminaries. Yours most sincerely, EpM. B. FAIRFIELD. 


This gift from over the seas is highly appreciated, and the flags will find 
a place in the new Library building. 


THE CHORAL UNION goes prosperously on its way. Both the choruses 
are large, efficient, and enthusiastic. The membership of the one, under 
Mr. Paine, has crossed 200, being larger than any season since 1886-87; 
while the other, under Mr. Anderson, numbers about 4o, all carefully picked 
voices. It is probable that before our next issue both choruses will have 
been heard in public. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS invited a large and select com- 
pany, on October 27, to listen to a lecture on Chopin by its new pianoforte 
instructor, Mr. Edward D. Hale, of the Boston Conservatory. Mr. Hale 
illustrated his remarks by playing from Chopin’s Nocturne in G minor, 
Ballade in G minor, Polonaise in C-sharp minor, and the ever-beautiful 
Berceuse. 

In this connection we may note that Mr. Hale gives two recitals in the 
University Extension plan from the works of the Romantic Composers, 
The first of these, on November 17, included the interpretation, with brief 
introductory remarks, of Rubinstein’s Etude in E-flat and Barcarolle in G, 
Raff's La Fileuse, Rheinberger’s Scherzo in G-flat, and Liszt’s Waldes- 
rauschen, and his Rigoletto Paraphrase. This programme gave Mr. Hale an 
admirable opportunity to exhibit a thoughtful and poetic grasp of the inmost 
meaning of a specially charming class of works. 


We shall keep open until January 1 our offers to send Volume I. of 
the RECORD to any present subscriber for 50 cents ( post-paid), and to 
bind up copies of that volume in cloth for 50 cents, or in half leather for 
75 cents. 
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